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LONDON GENERAL 1835. 
Dear Friends :—We consider it to be a 
cause for humble thankfulness that we have 


been again permitted to assemble as a re- 
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ligious body, and to condnet the concerns of 


the Society in brotherly love. 
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spring from on high ; ; and under the fresh and 
powerful influences of the Holy Ghost, were 
enabled to proclaim among men the purity 
and spirituality of the gospel of our Redeem- 
er. 

They professed to be instructed in no new 
truths; they had nothing to add to the faith 
once delivered to the saints; they cordially 
acknowledged the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; they were deeply versea in 
the contents of the sacred volume; and they 
openly confessed that whatsoever doctrine or 
practice is contrary to its declarations must 
be “accounted and reckoned a delusion of 
the devil.” But it was evidently their especi- 
al duty, in the Christian chur h, to eal] away 
their fellow-men from a dependence upon out- 
ward forms, to invite their attention to the 
witness for God in their own bosoms, and to 
set forth the immediate and perceptible opera 
tions of the Holy Spirit. 

It was given them to testify that this divine 


> | influence was to be experienced not only in 
| connection with the outward means 
| Usious instruction, but in the striving of the 


crf re- 


Spirit with a dark and upregenerate “world 
land in those gracious visitations to the mind 
of man whic ‘h are independent of every ex- 
ternal circumstance. 

Nothing could be more clear than the tes- 


In the flowing | timony which they bore to the eternal divini- 


of this love we again address you, and tender- | ty of the Son of God, to His coming in the 
ly salute you all in the name of our Lord/| flesh, and to his propitiatory offering, on the 


Jesus Christ. 


as in former 


Epistles have been received, 
years, from our friends in Ireland and North 
America, which have been very acce ptable to 


this meeting ; and we have felt satisfaction in | forth to preach the gospel, under a firm con- 


maintaining a friend] y intercourse with our} 
beloved distant brethren. 


mitted to enjoy of the overshadowing wing of 
divine goodness, has afforded a renewed evi- 
dence that we are, as a church, built on that 


cross, for the sins of the whole world; and 
they rejoiced in the benefits of the Christian 
revelation, by which these precious truths 
are made known to mankind. They went 


viction that in consequence of this sacrifice 


| for sin, all men are placed in a capacity of 
The sense which we have now been per-|s 


salvation. And they called on their hearers 
to mind the light of ‘the Spirit of Christ, that 
they might thereby be convinced of their 
transgressions, and led to a living faith in 


foundation than which none other can be laid, | that precious blood through which alone we 


which is Jesus Christ. 
Our forefathers in the truth were, as we 
believe, renurkabiy visited with 


the dav- 


can receive the forgiveness of our sins, and 
he made partakers of the blessed hope of life 
eve rlusting. 
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We wish to assure our dear friends, every- 
where, that we still retain the same unalter 
able principles, and desire to be enabled, under 
every variety of circumstances, steadily to up- 
hold them. 

While we are anxious that all our members 
should exercise a daily diligence in the peru- 
sal of the sacred volume, we would earnestly 
invite them to wait and pray for that divine | 
immediate teaching, which can alone effec- 
tually illuminate its pages, and unfold their 
contents to the eye of the soul. ‘ For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him? even so the! 


things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit | 


of God.” (1 Cor. ii, 11.) As this is our hum- 
ble endeavor, the various features of divine 
truth will be gradually unfolded to the seek- 
ing mind. We beseech you, dear friends, 
carefully to avoid all partial and exclusive 
views of religion, for these have ever been 
found to be the nurse of error. The truth as 
it is in Jesus forms a perfect whole; its parts | 
are not to be contrasted, much less opposed | 
to each other. They all consist in beautiful 
harmony ; they must be gratefully accepted | 
in their true completeness, and applied with | 
all diligence to their practical purpose. That 
purpose is the renovation of our fallen nature, 
and the salvation of our never-dying souls. 
How precious is it to remember that in the | 
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dom and spirituality of the Christian minis- 
try, is, we trust, increasingly understood in 
the world, and never was the steadfast main- 
tenance of it more necessary than at present. 
, Let us never forget thut there can be no right 
appointment to the sacred office, except by 
the call of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor any 
| true qualification for the exercise of the gift, 
;except by the direct and renewed influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Let us not fail to bear in 
mind that these influences are not at our com- 
|mand, and that unless they are distinctly be- 
| stowed fur the purpose, no offerings, either in 
| preaching or prayer, can ever be rightly made 
in our assemblies for divine worship 
We entreat our dear friends not to be weary 
or ashamed of their public silent waiting upon 
God. It is a noble testimony to the spiritu- 
ality of true worship—to our sense of the 
weakness and ignorance of man, and of the 
goodness and power of the Almighty. May 
jour dependence, on these occasions, be placed 
on that gracions Saviour, who promised to be 
| with His disciples when vathered together in 
| His name. (Matt. xxiii, 20.) May we a 
‘found reverently sitting at His feet; and i 
the silence of all flesh, may we yet know Him 
| to teach us, who teacheth as never man taught. 
In order to experience this greet blessing, 
lit is absolutely necessary that we should guard 
against « careless and indolent state of mind, 


prosecution of this great object the humble| and should maintain that patient and diligent 


Christian is strengthened, by the indwelling exercise of soul before the Lord, 


of the Holy Ghost, for his race of righteous- 


ness, and is furnished with an infallible in-| 


The pride of his | 


ward guide to true holiness 
heart is broken down by a power beyond his 
own ; his dispositions are rectified ; and now 
he can listen to that still small voice of Israel's 
Shepherd in the soul which guides to the 
practice of every virtue. We beseech you, 
dear friends, not to rest satisfied with a mere | 
notion of this blessed doctrine, but to apply it 
with all watchfulness and diligence to your | 
daily life and conversation. Thus alone can 
we escape from the spirit of the world, with | 
all its covetousness and vanity, maintain the 
true simplicity and iutegrity of the Christian 
character and finally perfect 
fear of God.”’ (2 Cor. vii, 1.) 

The distraints made on our members du- 
ring the last year for tithes and other ecclesi- 
astical demands, amount to upwards of twelve 
thousand eight hundred pounds; and one 


Friend is now suffering imprisonment in the | 


jail at Carlow, Ireland, in consequence of his | 
conscientious refusal to pay tithes. In com- 
municating this information, we wish to re 
mind you, that one important result of the 
immediate influence of the Spirit, is the dis- 
tribution of gifts in the church for the edifi- 
cation of the body. The testimony which, 
as a Society, we have long borne to the free- 


** holiness in the | 


without 
| which our meetings cannot be held in the life 
and power of truth. 

We would remind our young friends who 
have received a guarded religious education 
}amongst us, that they can never be living 

members of the Church of Christ without 
baptism. And what is the baptism which 
can thus unite them in fellowship with the 
body? “not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh,” (1 Pet. iii, 21.) or the performance 
of any external rite; it is “‘the washing of 
| regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Titus iii, 5.) Never forget, we beseech you, 
| that vafn will be the advantages which you 
have derived from the teachings of your ‘fel- 
low men, unless you are truly born of the 
|Spirit, and become new creatures in Christ 
| Jesus. 

While we confess our continued conviction 
that all the ceremonies of the Jewish law were 
fulfilled and finishe| by the death of Christ, 
and that no shadows, in the worship of God, 
| were instituted by our Lord or have any place 

in the Christian dis spensation, we feel ane arn 
est desire that we may all be parts akers of the 
true supper of the Lord. (Rev. iii, 20.) Let 
us ever hold in solemn and thankful remem- 
brance the one great sacrifice for sin. Let us 
\seek for that living faith, by which we may 
be enabled to eat the flesh of the Son of man 
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and drink His blood. For, said our blessed | our mediator and advocate, pleading on our 
Lord, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of behalf His blood that was shed fur us, and 
man and drink His blood, ye have no life in| through that precious blood presenting us 
you.” (John vi, 53.) Thus will our souls be| faultless before His Father and the holy 
replenished and satisfied, and our-strength re-| angels. But this is not all. Under the old 
newed in the Lord. ,covenant the Priest besought the Father on 
We are solicitous that Friends everywhere, | behalf of the people: under the new, our 
may be encouraged to cultivate a greater | glorified High Priest does more: He beseeches 
depth of religious experience ; that they may | us as well. By His blessed invitations re- 
avoid all evil surmisings, all party spirit, all| corded in the Holy Scriptures, which are as 
unholy zeal; that they may be clothed in the | truly addressed to us as they were to His imme- 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, and be | diate followers when on earth, by His Holy 
abundantly endued with that precious charity | Spirit in our hearts, by His commissioned ser- 
which is the bond of perfectness. |vants, He now speaks to us from Heaven, 
The unity which, as a Society, we have Long pleading with us to come unto Him and be 
enjoyed, is indeed attended with many advan-| saved. God, through Him, has given unto 
tages, Loth civil and religious. It is a means| us the ministry of reconciliation, and through 
of strength, and a source of much happiness ; | these appointed means, Christ beseeches us to 
and we would exhort all our members to|be reconciled unto God. And is not this 
watch unto prayer, that they may be enabled, | eminently the work of Christ’s ministers, as 
by the grace of our Holy Head, to perserve it | ambassadors for Christ and in His stead to 
inviolate. pray their hearers to be reconciled? Is not 
May “the God of all grace who hath called | this the difference between ministers of the 
us unto His eternal glory by Christ Jesus,|old covenant and those of the new? That 
after that ye have suffered awhile, make you|the one denounces God’s judgments against 
map stablish, strengthen, settle you. To} the wicked, and pleads man’s righteousness, 
im be glory and dominion forever and ever. | his works and sacrifices, for his justification ; 
Amen.”—(1 Pet. v, 10, 11.) the other plead Christ’s work and His righte- 
et ousness, and as His ambassadors and in His 
wee Wutnitie Mester: stead beseech the people to be reconciled unto 
God, through Him. Since then we have such 
JESUS THE MEDIATOR OF THE NEW COVE-|an High Priest, let us see “that we refuse 
—S 'not Him that speaketh, for if they escaped 
Under the old dispensation the Priests of-|not who refused Him that spake on earth, 
fered sacrifices for the sins of the people,| much more shall not we escape if we refuse 
and prayed for them that the anger of an| Him that speaketh from Heaven.” 
offended God might be averted, and that 
their sins might be pardoned. It was there- From “The Moravian.” 
fore the Priest’s office to beseech the Lord, 
on behalf of the people, and act the part) Hie vend ¢hile.ietien of sin: Bicaniian 
of a mediator between God and man. The Alliance in New York, 1873, 
people in their estranged condition knew 
not how to approach their Maker, and to Soe 
satisfy their sense of need, He was pleased,| Froma missionary point of view, the hea- 
under the Mosaic dispensation, to institute | then may be divided into three classes. The 
the order of the priesthood, to offer those | first consists of populous nations, whose homes 
sacrifices under the Law which were in-|are permanently established, and whose coun- 
tended to represent the one acceptable offer-| tries embrace important resources for the ma- 
ing for sin. The Law being only a revelation | terial development of the world. Sach na- 
of the righteous judgment of God against | tions are found in possession of nearly two- 
transgressions, the Priests, under the Law, | thirds of Asia, from the North Pacifie to the 
could do no more than plead, that through | river Indus, and spreading over more than 
the sacrifices offered, the wrath of God might | one half of Africa, from the Cape Colony to 
be turned aside, sins remitted, and punish-! the Great Desert. Their conversion to Chris- 
ment consequently avoided. Under the new! tianity would make them a great and far- 
Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus! reaching power in the Church of Carist. 
Christ, God is revealed as a loving Father. 





THE LOWEST OF THE HEATHEN, 


The second class comprises aborigines that 


who in infinite goodness and mercy was’ either inhabit islands of the sea conjointly 
pleased to give us his only begotten Son asa with growing colonies of the white race, or 
‘acrifice for sin, and Christ our Saviour is re-! that occupy the interior of continents and are 
vealed as our High Priest offering up Him-! encircled by civilized and nominally Christiaa 
lf for our sins. And having ascended into’ states. In the Malay Archipelago, in Poly- 


} i . . ‘ . . ° . . ’ e ¢ 
leaven, he appears in the presence of God as! nesia, in Australasia, excepting the Continemt 
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of Australia, and in the Indian territories of 
North and South America, we meet with the 
representatives of this class. Their future is 
still an open question. Whether they will be 
permanent agents in the coming time, we, of 
to-day, cannot tell. They may, at least in part, 
disappear. In any case, they will constitute, 
both on account of their geographical position 
and inferior resources, a secondary power in 
subduing the earth to the sway of Christ. 
The third class is made up of small tribes, 
or broken remnants of nations, isolated, con- 
trolling no resources of any moment, exercis- 
ing no influence, and, in some cases, fast 
dying out. Indeed, their total extinction 
would not affect the world. Its material de- 
velopment would goon unhindered, and even 
its spiritual progress, in so far as any evan- 
gelizing force is concerned which they could 
put forth, would barely feel their loss. ‘They 
mostly occupy, moreover, the lowest grade of 
humanity. Their religious sense is almost a 
blank, relieved only by vague superstition, 
which they do not themselves understand. 
To this class belong the Esquimaux of the far 
North ; petty and detached clans of Indians 
in the forests of Central and South America ; 
the Bush negroes of Surinam ; the inhabit- 
ants of Terra del Fuego ; and the aborigines 
of the Continent of Australia. I do not pre- 
tend to give a complete list. That will not 
be possible until the Protestant Church will 


have fully searched out every pagan land. 
The tribes of this third class, therefore, I 
denominate the most insignificant and degra- 
ded of the heathen world ; and to the Mis- 
sionary Work going on among them I now 
beg leave to direct your attentiun. 
It cannot be denied that other Missions are 


comparatively more important. The conver- 
sion of Japan, of China, or of India, concern- 
ing which country we have heard so much 
this morning, would bring millions of new 
members into the Church. The riches of the 
East would be poured out at Christ’s feet. 
His banner would be borne by armies of Mis- 
sionaries to all the ends of Asia. Or, suppose 
the Korannas, the Bechuannas, the Daho- 
mans, with their terrible history of slave- 
hunts and blood, and other cognate peoples of 
Africa, reclaimed from barbarism, and made 
partakers of that grace of God which brings 
salvation and which has appeared toall men. 
The result would be wonderful. Influences 
would be set at work that must eventually 
cause the wild multitude of negro tribes to 
flow together into one great and powerful 
Christian nation, making their Continent a 
stronghold of the Gospel, and its Southern 
extremity, in a new and glorious sense, the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

An outlook such as this suggests the ques- 
tion: Would it not be advisable for the 
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Church to withdraw from work among the in- 
ferior tribes, scattered over the heathen world, 
and to concentrate all its energies in the midst 
of populous nations, that constitute a power 
and that have a future? This question as- 
sumes considerable importance when we 
glance at the history of Missions. 

In Greenland, the Lutheran Mission was 
begun in 1721 ; the Moravian in 1733. Both 
enterprises are still continued. Throughout 
a century and a half, therefore, they have 
been calling for money and men. At least 
two hundred laborers in all, have been sent 
out ; and about forty are in the field at pres- 
ent. Shut up amidst arctic suows and separ- 
ated from the rest of the world, they draw a 
steady support from the churches at home 
and expend their own strength—for the sake 
of an insignificant people that will never ex- 
ercise any direct influence upon the conver- 
sion of the human race. The same support 
and strength applied elsewhere would accom- 
plish far greater results, and help more imme- 
diately to evangelize the world, 

Still more to the point is the case of the 
Mission among the Bush-negroes of Surinam, 
Its history is a record of sickness and death, 
of disappointments and failures. The air of 
the iorests through which the Bush-negroes 
wander is poison to the white man, and the 
water-courses along which they build their 
huts reek with miasmata. And yet, ever since 
1765, with occasional interruptions, mission- 
ary work has been carried on in that pestilen- 
tial and obscure corner of the earth. Indeed 
it has been the scene of Christian heroism 
such as is rarely surpassed. And who are the 
Bush-negroes? A handful of savages, de- 
scended from the fugitive slaves of the Colo- 
ny, living wholly to themselves, carrying on 
no trade, without the slightest importance in 
the world. The same determined missionary 
labor, done in other countries and among 
other tribes, would have produced a far more 
plenteous harvest. 

Over against such facts, however, and in 
reply to the question which has suggested 
them, three considerations may be urged. 

First, we have a divine behest. ‘Go ye 
into all the world,” said Christ to his disci- 
ples, “‘and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” The tribes under discussion are inclu- 
ded in this command. They belong to the 
heathen which shall be given to our Saviour 
for an inheritance, and their secluded do 
mains to the uttermost parts of the earth 
which He shall have for a possession. The 
| Church would be disobedient to its Head, if 
any pagans were neglected on account of their 
Sclssiicimes Indeed, as has been well said, 
it would cease to be Christ's Church, if it 
abandoned missionary work before the last 
heathen had heard the Gospel. 
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But, second, we joyfully recognize the pow- 
er of Christian love. Love to God and man 


is the life of the Church. This love begets 


Missionaries. Deeming no heathens too de- 


generate, and no heathen tribe too paltry to 


be saved, it has sought out the lowest first. 


If its activity in this direction were to come 
to an end, there would be something wanting 


in the Christianity of ourday. A jewel would 
drop out of its crown. 


Finally, we acknowledge the importance of 


a prudent missionary policy. It would be un- 
wise to abandon fields that are of little conse- 


quence and concentrate the entire strength of 


the Church among powerful nations. For its 
present work is merely a preparation for that 
which is to come, when Joel's prophecy will 
be fulfilled still more completely than on the 


day of Pentecost, when God will pour out 


His Spirit on all flesh, and when the heathen 
will fly as the clouds and as the doves to their 
windows. The world cannot be converted 
without such a visitation from on high. “Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” Hence caliaaha 
directs that at least a watch-tower, with a 
chamber for prayer on its roof, should be 
built in the midst of every pagan tribe. And 
then, when the heathen world will have been 
surrounded with the cordons of the Chris- 
tian host, that host will advance and con- 
quer, in the Lord’s time and at the Spirit’s 
signal, 

These reasons seem to me to show that mis- 
sionary work among the most insignificant 
and degraded tribes of paganism is neither a 
waste of money, nora loss of men. It is a 
proper, a necessary, and a great work. 

But there is another point of view from 
which such enterprises may be contemplated. 
They prove, without the possibility ofa doubt, 
what thé Bible predicates with regard to the 
world-wide sufficiency of the Gospel as a con- 
verting and civilizing power. 

I will illustrate and establish this position 
by facts drawn from the history of the Mis- 
sion among the natives of the Australian Con- 
tinent. This is one of the newest and most 
remarkable of those undertakings that come 
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ting forth their moral and spiritual state, 


must therefore suffice. : ‘ ; : 

No religion whatever, not even the lowest 
species of idolatry, exists among them. It is 
true, they entertain a vague notion of a good 
and of an evil spirit. But they do absolute- 
ly nothing to propitiate the one, or to appease 
the other. They have no worship, no sacrifi- 
ces, no sacred rites of any kind. The only 

ower which they fear is that of witchcraft. 

he only dictates which they follow are those 
of superstition, jealousy, revenge, and ‘ust. 
Since the arrival of the white race, the natives 
have sunk still lower. Their licentiousness 
has increased, and new vices have been intro- 
duced. My informant pronounces a drunken 
spree, in a native camp, to be one of the most 
hideous things ever witnessed in this sinful 
world. 

In view of these facts, it is not astonishing 
that the Australian aborigines were common- 
ly deemed to be heyond the reach of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. This opinion was but 
strengthened by thirty-six years of fruitless 
efforts, on the part of several Missionary So- 
cieties, to reclaim them. Even enlightened 
Christians began to fear that such work was 
hopeless. But the day of salvation came at 
last. In 1860, Nathaniel Pepper, a native of 
the Colony of Victoria, was converted and 
baptized. So great was the sensation which 
this event produced, that a public meeting, 
with the Colonial Governor for a chairman, 
was called at Melbourne, to express the joy 
of Christians of every name at this marvellous 
victory of the Gospel. 

It has not been a fleeting triumph. Mis- 
sions are now permanently established among 
the Papuans, and supported by a number of 
the Protestant churches of Australia in fel- 
lowship. 


(To be concluded.) 





Pore AND Katser.—In his recent letter 
to the Emperor of Germany, the Pope of 
Rome says: “I speak in order to fulfil one 
of my duties, which consists in telling the 
truth to all, even to those who are not catho- 
lics; for every one who has been baptized be- 


within the scope of my topic, although it is| longs, in some way or other, which to define 
but little known in our country. My author-| more precisely would be here out of place— 
ity is a faithful and distinguished Missionary | belongs, I say, to the Pope.” Very nobly 


who labored in Australia for n.ne years, and 
who visited me last Spring, on his way to 
Canada, where he has taken charge of an In- 
dian Mission. 

It has been computed that but 30,000, or 
perhaps 40,000 Papuans remain within the 
vast territory which forms their home. They 
are fearfully debased. No other heathens are 
more so. This might be forcibly shown by 
their manner of life, if the time to which Iam 


does the Emperor William reply: “There is 
one more expression in the letter of Your 
Holiness which I cannot pass over without 
contradiction, . namely, the expression 
that every one who has received baptism be- 
longs tothe Pope. The Evangelical creed, 
which, as must be known to Your Holiness, 
I, like my ancestors and the majority of my 
subjects, profess, does not permit us to accept 
in our relations to God any other mediator 


restricted did not forbid. A few points, set-' than our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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covenant which was established in the world 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS. by His propitiatory death, . . . . It is 
BY W. C. WESTLAKE under this guidance, as Friends have always 
Christ Within. believed, that the disciples of Jesus are 
(Continued from page 232.) enabled to apply to particular occasions the 


In support of these statements we might| general rules of God’s law; and that even in 
draw largely from the writings of Friends, but | temporal matters which, more or less, involve 
in order to place the subject succinctly before | their spiritual interest, they may be led along 
the reader, we will append extracts from the|in a path of safety. Christ their Divine 
writings of a few only which, we believe, set| teacher cannot be removed into a corner— 
forth honestly and faithfully this doctrine as| His light shines in their consciences. If they 
maintained by them from the days of George} patiently wait upon Him and pray for His 
Fox to the present time. Spirit, He will from time to time arise for 

In the Introduction to the seventh edition | their help; He will guide them with His 
of “Observations on the Distinguishing |‘ counsel,’ and make His ‘ way straight before 
Views and Practices of the Society of| their face.’”—(P. 18.) 

Friends,” Joseph John Gurney writes :— Under the chapter on “‘ The Guidance of 

‘While Friends have at all times ascribed | the Spirit,’ J. J. Gurney says,-— 
the forgiveness of sins to the free mercy of| ‘‘ We helieve that we are all furnished with 
God in Christ Jesus, they also believe that|an inward Guide or Monitor who makes his 
the sacrifice of Christ (ordained before the| voice known to us, and who, if faithfully 
foundation of the world, and accomplished in | followed, will infallibly conduct us into true 
due season) was the means of procuring for | virtue and happiness, because He leads us into 
fallen man the gift ot the Holy Spirit; and|a real conformity with the will of God.”— 
that Christ Himself, manifested by His Spirit | (P. 81.) 
in the heart, is that ‘true light which lighteth} “It is worthy, in the last place, of particu- 
every man that cometh into the world.’””—)|lar observation, that the monitions of the 
(P. 5.) Holy Spirit within us, direct an exaet, com- 

“ What a comprehensive view did our fore-| prehensive, and unmixed obedience to the 
fathers take of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit! | will of God. How imperfect is the obedience 
They were bold to assert, that as, on the one|of those persons who acknowledge only the 
hand Christ died for all men, so, on the other,| written law, and who, on the application of 
all are made partakers of a measure of the|that law to the various occasions of human 
light, life, power, and spirit of the Redeemer | life, are accustomed to seek no other direction 
of men,—that there is not a nan born into| than that of their own reason, and to depend 
the world who has not his day of visitation,— | upon no other strength than that of their own 
that a law is written with the finger of God on| wills! While in the secret of their hearts 
the hearts of all men, by which, in various | there dwells a spirit of rebellion against that 
degrees, the natural conscience is enlightened | Lord who would lead them into self-mortifi- 
and er. P. 8.) cation, how readily can they plead excuses, 

“From their first rise as a Society they |and urge the doctrine of expediency, in oppo- 
were led to testify of the utter vanity of the|sition to the dictates of truth! Notwithstand- 
most orthodox creed without the possession of|ing their professed regard to the Scriptures, 
the light which is in Christ; and while they|they neglect to seek that guidance of the 
spoke with deep reverence of the atoning} Holy Spirit of which the Scriptures so plainly 
blood of the Lamb, they assured their hearers | testify.” —(P. 100.) 
that it would be impossible for them to par-| Thomas Evans, in his ‘ Exposition of the 
take of its benefit unless their hearts were| Faith of the Society of Friends,” published 
given up to the cleansing work and inward|under authority in Philadelphia in 1828, 

overnment of the Spirit of their Redeemer. | writes,—— 

hey boldly declared that justification by| ‘A primary aud fundamental article of 
faith in Christ crucified, and sanctification by | their faith was, a belief in the immediate and 
His Spirit, went hand in hand, and could |effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, or 
never be separated. Christ ‘gave Himself| Grace of God, freely shed abroad in the hearts 
for us that He might redeem us from all|of all mankind through the coming and suf- 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar | ferings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
people zealous of good works.’ He ‘ bare our} When George Fox and his contemporary |a- 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we,| borers were called forth to preach the Gospel 
being dead to sin, should live to righteous-| of life and salvation, this blessed Holy Scrip- 
ness. ”"—(P. 15.) ture doctrine was too liitle known or believed 

“It has always appeared to them that the|in by the generality of Christian professors. 
free and immediate teaching of the Spirit of}. . . . Friends were apprehensive also 
Christ is the main characteristic of that new! that too many were resting their hopes of 
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salvation upon the mere assent tof the under- | The “Pesme of Government” 
standing to these essential doctrines, without | adopted in England were 


and the laws 
accepted, the for- 


permitting them to have a practical effect | eigners naturalized, and the Government set 
upon their lives and conversation. Hence’ going in a three days session. 


those faithful ministers of the Gospel believed | 


The charter established by Penn made 


it their duty to turn the minds of the people | many provisions that were new in the history 


inward, to the spirit and power of Christ Je-|of political government then, 


sus revealed there, 


but are now 


that, through obedience! almost elementary principles of State consti- 


thereto, they might really experience Him to| tutions. Mr. Ingersoll, in the Debates of the 


be their Redeemer and Saviour.’”’—(P. viii.) | Convention of 1837, said that it provided—1. 


In the concluding chapter of the “ Prinei-| 


ples of Friends,” by “Henry Tuke (1805), he] frage on short residence. 


writes thus :— 

“ Attend to that Divine light, that saving 
grace, that good spirit, which is placed in 
your hearts. This, if attended to, will pre- 
serve from the temptations incident to early 
life, and be your guide and support through 
the various trials and probations which, now 
or hereafter, may be your allotment, Oh! re- 
ceive this heavenly visitant in the way of His 
coming !—(P. 131.) 

“ Whatever our religious profession—what- 
ever our outward appearance and demeanor 
may be—all will fail to procure us Divine 
favor and acceptance, if the heart is not re- 
newed after the image of Him that created us 
. - « « Dwell, therefore, I entroat you, 
under those Divine convictions and influences 


Annual elections and almost universal suf- 
2. Vote by ballot. 
3 Eleetion, not appointment of judicial offi- 
cers—at first for one year, afterwards for 
good behavior. 4. Numerous legislators— 
first one hundred, afterwards five hundred. 
5, Cheap and simple justice, every man allow- 
ed to plead his own cause, without a lawyer, 
and the pleadings to be short and in English. 
6. Land to be liable for the debts of the own- 
er. 7. Deeds for the cunveyauce of land to 
be recorded. 8. Rotation in office, and no 
plurality of offices. 9. Religious liberty. — 
Publie Ledger. 
From The fhendon! Friend. 
LETTER FROM BARCELONA. 
[The following can hardly fail to be inter- 


| esting to the readers of The Friend, as show- 


by which the washing, preservation and re-|'"8 how the Christian missionary is able to 


newing of the Holy Ghost are experienced. 
The work is generally slow and gradual; 
therefore, be not discouraged, if you cannot 


always perceive its progress; but as you abide | 
patiently under a right exercise of mind, you | 





| take advantage of the fearful strife and suf- 


| fering in the country for a furtherance of 
the work of the gospel.—S. S. ] 


. Dictate, Sept. 2, 1873. 


‘I have had for some time a narrow, but 


will find that the work will in time proceed | yet a happy run in the race of faith. The 


until the new creation in Christ Jesus in good | 


works is renewed.” —(P. 134.) 
Conclusion next week.) 
— 


PENN'S “FRAME OF GOVERNMENT.” 


Now that the proposed new Constitution of 
Pennsylvania is under discussion, it may not 





extreme and daily increasing misery on ac- 


| cor int of the war multiplies our sympathies 
| and opportunities of doing good to all men. 


“The departure of Dr. Gulick for Italy 
| has thrown the girls’ training an4_ boarding- 
school on my hands again, and as these are 
times when I would not lose a single influ- 


be with. ut interest to recall the various Con-jence for good, I am anxious to keep up this 


stitutions under 
erned. The original 
Penn was granted by Charles the Second on 
the 4th of March, 1681. Under this Penn 


which this State has been gov-| branch of our work, as well as that for the 
charter to William} boys, who are giving great promise. We 


have managed to keep their table spread with 
good food, and answer all other demands 


prepared, with the assistance, it is said, of Al-| from day to day without ever getting a far- 


gernon Sydney and some other great lovers of 
liberty in England, a “Frame of Govern- 
ment,” which was wabmitted to and adopted 
by those who were about to embark to his 
bew province, on the 20th of April, 1682. 
He arrived at New Castle, and on the 24th of 
October, 1682, assembled the old settlers, 
Swedes, Dutch and English, to whom he 


promised a full recognition of all their vested | 


interests, and then he went on to Upland, now 
Chester, where, on the 4th of December, he 
met a popular assembly of the freemen of the | 
Province and of the “Te rritory” of the three 
“lower counties,” now the State of Delaware. 








thing in debt. Last month we also had to get 
prizes for the various schools, which was man- 
aged very well, considering the circumstances, 
by the help of a box of useful articles from 
Miss Somerville, of Glasgow, some clothes 
from London, and some little sacrifices on the 
part of the workers. 

‘‘ What tries us most just now is the misery, 
sorrow, and poverty resulting from this most 
wicked war. ‘The large towns are being 
crowded by families from the country, who 
oa in by hundreds, entirely ruined. Iqua- 
lada has suffered most sever ly. In this place 
neither women nor children were spared the 
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bayonet. Two poor little children were cry- 
ing for their father, who, with many others, 
had been killed in attempting to defend a 
barricade; 700 dead bodies were picked up 
in these streets. A few days ago I visited 
Caldes de Montbuy, to see some of the wound- 
ed fathers, and other friends of our school 
children here. This is a town with a popu- 
lation of about 6,000. They held out for 
fifteen hours against 2,000 Carlists—the walls 
being battered with cannon; at last, when 
they were on the eve of giving up, a body of 
volunteers from the surrounding villages came 
to the rescue. 

“ Visiting the hospital, the first man I saw 
was sitting up in bed reading a New Testa- 
ment. I gave tracts to all, and also, with the 
help of a brother, sold all the Bibles, Testa- 
ments, “ Workmen,” &c., which we had 
brought with us. Of course we could not 
take many for fear of being hindered in case 
of attack. I hope to visit this place again. 
We saw many wounded, and counted sixty 
newly open yraves. 

“Yesterday I attended the funeral of a 
volunteer who had for long attended the 
preaching of the Gospel, and I have very 
great hope that this man died in the Lord. 
The widows and orphans are increasing ip num- 
ber. It is supposed that 20,000 families have 
had to abandon Carthagena, and have so 
crowded into the houses round this city that 
fever is taking them off by hundreds. Yor- 


tella, a beautiful little town on the Gerona | yjy, 3 
) ar | 
lists using their favorite medium of destruc 


road, has been entirely destroyed—the ( 


tion—peiroleum. Nothing but the church 
remains; 300 families are without houses or 
homes, many are entirely destitute; to hear 
some of their tales is heart-rending. The 
barharities spractised on the hapless women 
and children are too bad even to be de- 
scribed. In sight of these scenes one’s heart 
sickens, and we cry daily, ‘scatter thou the 
people that delight in war.’ 
‘GEORGE LAWRENCE.” 
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~ PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 6. 1873. 


Lonpon GENERAL EpistLe.—The Epistle 
of London Yearly Meeting published in the 
present number was written in view of two ex- 
tremes of doctrinal error, and hence is unusual- 
ly full and well balanced in its statement of the 
great principles of Christianity as professed by 
Friends. 


Every part of it bears evidence of 


It; teaching upon the subject of worship is 
specially applicable to the present condition 
|of our Society. Two objects are contemplated 
lin our relisious assemblies. One, that of 
worship by the church, that is, by those who 
(are no longer strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God,—although they may be 
but babes in Christ—and their mutual edifi- 
cation. The other is the preaching of the 
Gospel to the unconverted, and teaching. 
They may all be rightly done in the same 
assembly, but in the apostolic times, and in 
the earliest days of our own Society they were 
often the objects of separate meetings. Min- 


isters among the early Friends often held 
meetings for the public, as in the case of 
Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough in 
their first labors in London, and then with- 
drew their converts to quiet meetings for wor- 
ship, attended only by those who were con 
peer 


| In the first kind of meetings, the accounts 


{would Jead us to infer that there was cuom- 
| 


| paratively little time spent in silence. 


But 


\in the latter, although the gift of prophetic 


preaching or prophecy, as defined in 1 Cor., 
») 


, 22, was exercised, yet there seems to 
bave been almost invariably a portion of the 
time spent in silence, sometimes the whole of 
the meeting. Indeed, silence, as a period in 
which each soul can draw near for itself to 
God, with no Mediator or minister but Christ, 
is essential to the highest and purest worship 
under the New Testament, and is a funda- 
mental characteristic of the practice of wor- 
ship by Friends. In mary parts of the So- 
ciety these two classes of meetings are rec 
lognized, and used. We believe it of great 
importance that the regular meetings for the 
worship of the church should have absolute- 
ly no pre-arranged service, not even the read- 
ing of the Bible. Any departure from this 
will, we believe, sooner or later, interfere with 
the full recognition of the Headship of Christ 
and His immediate government by His Spirit 
in the assemblies of His people. 
isions set apart mainly for instruction, the 


On occa- 


having been well weighed, and is deserving of; practice may be different, or where a meeting 
careful perusal. The work of our Lord Jesus) may be held among persons quite unacquaint- 
Christ without us and within us are clearly ; ed with worship in silence. In General Meet- 
shown to form one whole in order to salvation. ings, or occasions for the propagation of the 
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Gospel, or in devotional meetings for mutual | 


instruction and prayer, much of the time may 
rightly be occupied with vocal exercises. 
But here there is great need to watch against 
undue and uncalled-for expression, and to al- 
low times of silence for that work of the 
Spirit which goes deeper than words, and per 
mits the seeking soul directly to commune 
with, learn from, or pray to, the Father and 
Saviour. 


~—er- 


Inptan Atp.—The Philadelphia Commit- 
tee acting in concert with the Associated Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs, are de- 
sirous that the schools under their immediate 
charge shall be thoroughly equipped with all 
needful appliances to secure the most rapid 
progress of the Indian children. There is 
also a large demand for clothing for the chil- 
dren, who, whilst in boarding schools must 
be provided fur as erphaus. To this end, the 
Committee ask for liberal subscriptions, which 
may be sent to J. Wistar Evans, Treasurer, 
410 Race Street, Philadelphia. . 

eaten 

Aw Inptan Vistr.—There arrived in this city 
on the evening of the 18th ult. a delegation of 
Arrapahoes and Cheyennes, fifteen in number, 
accompanied by their Agent, our friend John D. 
Miles, and his wife, and two interpreters. They 
were en route from Washington to their Western 
home, having spent about two weeks at the Capi- 
tal in conference with the U.S. Government, and 
with representatives of the Northern Arrapahves 
and Cheyennes. These Northern bands, number- 
ing together nearly 3000, inhabit a portion of 
the Sioux country, being without a reservation of 
their own, and have hitherto been rationed at the 
Red Cloud It is the intention of the 
Government to remove them shortly to the Io 
dian Territory south of Kansas, and to unite them 
with their respective tribes residing there, when 
the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes will be located 
upon separate reservations, and an agent be as- 
signed toeach. The Arrapahoes will probably 
occupy the tract on which the present Agency 
buildings are situated, adjoining the tract occu- 
pied by the Wichitas and affiliated bands, on the 
north; and the Cheyennes a tract extending 
from this northward to the Kansas line, and ad- 
joining the reservation of the Osages on its 
western boundary. 

During their stay in this city, the Southern In 
dians were accompanied by several Friends, mem 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Aid Association aud others, in a steamboat ride 


Agency. 
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on the Delaware, and visits to a ship-yard, an 
ocean steamer approaching completion, machine 
shops, the city water-works, Girard College, a 
blanket-factory, &c., in which they manifested 
much interest. The numbers, powers and pro- 
gress in civilization of the whites, evidently made 
a deep impression upon them. Apparently one 
of the most interesting, and we hope profitable 
occasions during the visit, was the welcome ex- 
tended to them and their Northern brethren by 
several hundred Friends in Twelfth Street meet- 
ing-house, a graphic account of which is pre- 
sented in our correspondence in this number. 
Those of our readers who have ever sat in this 
house, may picture the novel sight of about thirty 
stalwart Indians, clothed in blankets, occupying 
the seats usually allotted to ministers and other 
officers of the church, receiving a hearty welcome 
from a company of several hundred Friends, 
recognized as children of the same Father, and 
encouraged to a life of peace, love and industry, 
The recital to the Indians of the fact that, over- 
shadowing the house in which they sat, was a 
scion of the celebrated elm-tree under which 
Penn’s treaty was made in 1682, was of peculiar 
interest to the large audience, to most ef whom 
it was doubtless previously unknown. 

Another remarkable incident was an interview, 
ou the day following. between these Indians and 
a number of deaf and dumb children. The sign 
langaage taught these children, and the natural 
signs used by the Indians, are so similar, that they 
were able to communicate freely and understand - 
ingly, to the greatenjoyment of the Indians. This 
interview occurred in the presence of a gathering 
of about 3,000 children from the peblic schools. 

rhe ignorance and yet impressibility of these 
people, their willingness to receive instruction, 
and the interest manifested by them in religious 
truth, show plainly the need of more Christian 
laborersamongthem. Their future, individually 
and as a people, largely depends upon the fuith 
falness with which each Christian whom the Lord 
may call for service in this field, answers his or 
her Master's bidding. The field is already white 
unto harvest, as has been proven among the 
Santee Sioux in the North, and numerous tribes 
of the Quapaw Agency in the South ; but, alas, 
how few are the laborers An interview with 
Powder Face, a Chief of the Arrapahoes, de- 
scribed by a correspondent elsewhere in this 
paper, also encourages to every right effort to 
remove the scales from the eyes of these ignorant 
men, whose souls are equally precious with our 
own in the Divine sight. 

TRANSLATION OF THE Matacasy Brste.—The 
Protestant missionaries in Madagascar have (as 
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we learn from the London Friend) just com- 


menced the entire revision of the Bible in the 
Malagasy language. The translation of it into 
that tongue was begun by two Protestant mis- 
sionaries in 1824; and completed, under great 
difficulties, in 1835. During the early part of 
that year, Christianity was prohibited by royal 
authority in Madagascar. The missionaries there- 
fore left about seventy copies of the newly print- 
ed sible, chiefly buried under ground for securi- 
ty, and departed. Some of these copies were 
afterwards burned ; others were preserved, and 
taken to England, “as seed-corn, out of which 
a fresh harvest has sprung.” 

Altogether, there have, down to the present 
time, been twenty-two editions, either of the whole 
Bible or of parts of it, especially of the New Tes- 
tament. 

LS ieee se 

Tue Lyyn Conrerence —As there will be no 
official publication of the proceedings of this 
body, we have postponed an account prepared 
for this number until next week, so as to give the 
whole of it at once. An abstract, only, of the 
proceedings and discussions, will be presented, 

Extra copies of that number will be printed, 
which will be mailed to any address for 6 cents 
each. or five copies for 20 cents 


STAFFORD.— On the 13th of Ninth month, 1872, 
Eli Stafford, a minister, in the 62d year of his age. 
He was confined to his bed most of the time, for 
more than a year, from a painful disease. He was 
patient, never being heard to murmur, though long- 
ing for the,time of his departure to arrive. He was 
conscious that his end was near, and rejoiced in 
death, leaving much evidence that his end was 
peace. 

BROWN.—On the 22d of Ninth month, 1873, 
after a short illness, Frederick Brown, in the 65th 
year of his age. He was unconscious nearly all 
the time of his confinement. . 

LAMB.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 1873, Phin- 
eas Lamb, in the 65th year of bis age. He was 
of very exemplary character, appeared conscious 
that his end was near, and did not seem unhappy at 
his prospect, though he could say but little. 

All the above were members of Tonganoxie 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 


GeNeRAL MEETINGS already announced: 
12th mo. 12th, 1873, Sugar Creek, lowa, at 2 P.M. 


; 22d, Waveland, lowa, at 10 A.M. 


Ir we faithfully look into our own hearts 
and lives, we shall see that much of our fail- 
ure in work, and even of our unreadiness to un- 
readiness to undertake work, has arisen from 
the fact that our consciences have not been 
clear, that we have not been determined in 
“ cleansing ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” —S. A. B. 


REVIEW. 
_CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, llth mo. 26, 1873 

Probably one of the most interesting in- 
terviews between the aborigines of our coun- 
try and the Society of Friends that have oe- 
curred since the autumn of 1682 took place 
on last Fourth-day evening, at the meeting- 
house on Twelfth Street. 

Within the shadow of a lofty scion of the 
celebrated elm, under which William Penn 
and the Indians made the treaty without an 
oath, which has never been broken, a formal 
reception took place of a large delegation of 
chiefs and braves from the warlike Che- 
yennes and Arrapahoes. These two tribes 
have long been divided—a part of each in- 
habiting the Indian Territory, and now un- 
der the care of an agent who isa member of our 
Society ; the other division living far north, in 
Wyoming Territory, and affiliating with the 
Sioux. ‘To induce the wilder portion to settle 
with their brethren in the Territory, Presi- 
dent Grant invited them to meet with him in 
Washington. After a visit there of two 
weeks with partial success, they set off on 
their return home to pass through Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Members of the committee in charge of In- 
dian affairs,and of the ‘‘Women’s Indian Aid” 
Society, in this city, invited the deputation 
under the care of John D. Miles to a recep- 
tion at Twelfth Street meeting-house. Ina 
commodious room on the second floor of the 
house a long table was handsomely set with 
cakes, ices, fruits and flowers. The whole 
house was lighted, and the intelligence hav- 
ing spread around that such an occasion was 
in prospect, a large number of Friends from 
all parts of the city convened in the meeting- 
room early in the evening. 

At the appointed hour the Indians arrived 
in full native costume with their care-takers 
and interpreters. Two of the chiefs were ac- 
companied by their wives. They were met 
in the refreshment room by a number of their 
friends, and partook of the proffered hospi- 
tality with much animation and _proprie- 
ty, enjoying the whole affair as highly as 
would have done their more civilized breth- 
ren. By the time this was done the large 
meeting-room was closely filled except the 
galleries. The Indians then entered, and 
were seated in the gallery usually occupied 
by our ministers. After a short silence and a 
few words of introduction they were address- 
ed by M. C. Cope, on behalf of the meeting, in 
a short speech of cordial welcome to our city, 
to which, as it was interpreted to them, they 
responded with emphatic “ yughs!” Then 
Dr. J. E. Rhoads spoke to them at greater 
length on their political relations to each 
other and the Government—-on the advant- 
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ages of peace, of our thankfulness that they | the Episcopalian body in care of the Indians, 
had been brought safely thus far on their| delivered a message from the President rela- 
long journey, and our desires for their safe| tive to the transfer of the northern branches 


Stone Calf made an animated speech on 
behalf of the Cheyennes. He responded fully 
to all the friendliness that had been shown 
them ; said they found the white men here 
very different from those on the frontier; that 
men, women, and even children came and 
shook hands with them, that he had no fear 
here; that he saw there were so many white 
people he should never again think of going 
to war with them, and that he and his com- 
panions wished to do all that they had been 
desired to ; that the Indians could not write 
down in a book what they agreed to, but they 
tried to remember it; but the white people in 


return, for their improvement and prosperity ;| of those tribes to the care of Friends, and 
the West did not always keep to the promises 
made by their Government. He desired 


advising them to cultivate their lands, raise 
cattle, educate their children, keep at peace 
among themselves and with the white people, 
with a few words on the great subject of re- 
ligion. 

They were now asked to give us their reply. 
Powder Face, of the Arrapahoes, rose first— 
said all that he had heard gave him much pleas- 
ure, that he loved the friends he met here, and 
loved the talk about the Great Spirit. 
Friends to use their influence to prevent the 
destruction of the buffalo, and the usurpa-| 
tion of their territory, already so greatly di- 
minished by the encroachment of white men. 
He said that the Government gave them pow- 
der and lead, but would not allow them to be| 
furnished with guns; that they wanted guns | 
to use the powder and shot. That it would | 
be impossible for the adult Indians to live as | 


also gave a full testimony to the fidelity and 
whole-hearted devotion of the agents sent out 
by Friends among the Indians in the Central 
Superintendency The additional responsi- 
bility was accepted on behalf of Friends, and 
a few remarks from General Smith ended the 
conference. 

The demeanor of the Indians was highly 
satisfactory throughout. Some of them had 
scarcely seen a friendly white man until they 
started on this eastern tour. So far from 
seeming stolid and reserved, their counte- 
nances expressed their varying emotions of 
pleasure, amusement, or earnestness and 
solemnity, and as the meeting dispersed they 
warmly returned the greetings that were ex- 
tended to them. 


PHILADELPHIA, Lith mo. 24th, 1873. 


During the recent visit of the Indians, I 
was impressed with their courteous apprecia- 
tion of every kind word or look, their manly 
dignity, and wonderful self-control, and their 
growing appreciation, as they saw what the 
hand of man had done, of the contrast be- 
tween the “ mind of the white man ” and their 
own; and these impressions were confirmed 
and deepened in conversation with the agents 
and interpreters. 

These visits of the Indians may be thought 
by some to involve a needless expense, but any 
one who watched-the faces, even of the North- 
ern Indians, could see, as they walked about 
among the machinery, looms, &c., in the mills 
and other places of interest to which they 


white men did, but that their children could | were taken, the impression which these things 
be educated to do so, and they wished they | were making on their minds of the power of 
might be taught. 'the nation by which they were governed. 

While he was speaking there was a sudden | And any one could see that they were not 
movement in the crowd, and on turning we! chi/dren to be amused merely, but men, capa- 


observed that the delegation from the north- | 
ern portions was marching up the aisle. Their! 
stalwart figures enveloped in blankets pre-| 
sented a picturesque sight. They had just 
come from Washington, and were brought to | 
the meeting by William Welsh and General | 
Smith, of Fort Laramie. They filled the 
upper gallery, and a cordial hand-shaking| 
passed between them and their red brothers. 
Stone Calf then finished his speech. A re 
quest was made for an intermission in the! 
business, and after solemn silence, S. Bettle' 
offered fervent prayer for the Indians, that 
they might be brought to a true knowledge 
of our God and Saviour, and that the present 
occasion might be blessed. 

A welcome was subsequently extended to 
the party which had just arrived. Before the 
meeting closed, William Welsh, representing 


ble of deep and lasting impressions. 

The greater partof my conversation through 
the interpreter was with Powder Face and 
his wife. Heseemed most fully to appreciate the 
kindness shown to him, and to be deeply inter- 
ested in every thing he saw, having thethought 
of the good of his tribe at heart He seemed 
much interested, as I talked with his wife 
about sewing, &c, and asked the interpreter 


>? 


| to say that he had “appreciated the kindness 


shown to his wife during their visit, and that 
he would rather have it shown to her than to 
have had it himself;” and when a promise 
was made of giving them a Bible (“ the words 
of the Great Spirit”) to take to their son, 
that he might, in time, learn to read, and 
read to them how the Great Spirit “sent His 
only Son to die in our stead,” he asked if his 
“wife could not learn to read it too.”’ 
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These little things seem to show also the 
benefits of such a visit, as the agents say 
they “ have to contend against their idea, that 
as soon as children are seven or eight years 
old, they are too old to go to school,” and the 
women take on themselves so willingly the 
burden of servitude, that “it a boy seems in- 
clined to work, the older women laugh him 
out of the idea.” Their old habits of idleness 
for the boys and men, and hard work for the 
women, hinder greatly the work of education 
among them. 

But the most interesting feature of the con- 
versation with them, was the evidence of the 
work of the Holy Spiritin Powder Face’s heart, 
in making him listen so earnestly to any refer- 
ence to the Great Spirit, or religious truth. He 
asked the interpreter to say that he had “ en- 
joyed, more than anything else during his visit, 
the meeting of the evening before ;” and now, 
as the simple story of the Saviour’s death was 
put before him, his calm, dignified manner 
changed to one of deepest interest, as he bent 
his head forward and listened intently to every 
sentence as it was interpreted to him, and, 
after a few words of comment, folded his 
blanket about him and sat back in the corner 
of the carriage, apparently absorbed in dee 
thought. Oh that every one who can ask 
in faith, nothing doubting,’ would ask of the 
Lord to complete His great work of conver- 
sion in Powder Face’s heart, that so this lead- 
ing man among the Arrapahoes might become 
truly a follower of the Lamb. Who knows 
the effect that such a change as this might 
have on the whole tribe? His influence, and 
the firm stand he has taken in regard to tem- 
perance, have already been very helpful to 
the agents. 

Many incidents were told by the agents, of 
the impression made upon the Indians by 
deeds of kindness, especially kindness shown 
to them when they are sick. Grey Eyes—a 
wild Cheyenne—who had kept very much 
aloof from the agency, came there one day 
with a head-ache. The agent’s wife finding it 
out, bathed his head with camphor.’ That 
little act has ever been remembered by him, 
and he refers to it every time he comes to the 
agency; and just before they left home he 
came to bid her farewell, before “going off 
on the hunt,” an attention which, she said, 
they should not in the least have expected 
from him. 

The agents feel greatly their need of a hos- 
pital building, believing that by kind atten- 
tion to those who are sick, and instructions in 
nursing to others, they would obtain an influ- 
ence over them that would be of great value. 
They have employees on the reservation who 


could build the house, if the material could | 
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does not make provision for this, and J. D. 
Miles suggested that if women Friends would 
take this matter in hand, and also would 
supply anything which would make their 
schools attractive, so that they could longer re- 
tain the children there, it would greatly 
assist in the work. 

As their language is a very difficult one to 
acquire, ‘‘ object lessons” are of great use, and 
good pictures of any kind are very valuable 
to them. The agent suggested how valuable 
for instance, would be a picture of Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians, and, to contrast with 
this, a picture of the horrors of war, that the 
Indians might be impressed with the benefits 
of peace. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of 
our parting interview, at the hotel on 6th-day 
P. M., with Powder Face and his wife. They 
had fastened their room door, probably weary 
of visitors, and were packing their few 

ssessions—but hearing the kind voice of 

ucy Miles, the door was quickly opened, and 
their cheery ‘‘ How!” “Good!” showed that 
we were not unwelcome guests. It was ex- 
plained that we had come to say farewell, as 
best we could, and very striking was the 
chanyve@f expression that came over Powder 
Face’s countenance, as I tried to impress 
upon them at parting that he, and his wife 
“Walk” and Taal all love the Lord. Such 
a reverent, solemn expression as he bowed 
his head, and showed me that he understood 
it, nodding assent. 

I have many times since felt thankful for 
the privilege of spending so many hours with 
these poor souls for whom Christ died, and 
yet who know Him not, and shall I trust feel 
even a deeper interest for them as the result 
of this visit. 


COLORED MISSION IN NEW YORK. 


Friends generally may not be aware that a 
Colored Mission has been for some time estab- 
lished at 135 West 30th Street, New York. 
Strangers are earnestly invited to visit the 
institution and become acquainted with the 
interesting work carried on in the ‘* Devotion- 
al Exercises,” the ‘Evening School” and ‘“‘Em- 
ployment Office. The want and wretched- 
ness bronght before our notice is alleviated 
as much as possible, but the prospect of the 
cold winter and consequent accumulated 
cases of suffering causes us to ask for any 
donation in the shape of clothing, provisions 
or money. The former will be thankfully 
receivedat the mission, 135 W. 30th St., and 
money may be sent to the President, Aug. 
Taber, 714 Water St., New York, or to the 
yd Mary Bowne, 26 E. 29th St., New 

ork, 


be furnished. $700 would, they thought, pur- | 
chase building materials. The government’! 


——___ +--+ ~~ — 


I am poor and needy.— Psa, 40: 17. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


Of the many villages that attract the eye 
of the traveller in New England, the little 
town of Stockbridge among the wooded hills 
of Berkshire, Massachusetts, may well claim 
ashare of notice. The quiet beauty of the 
place, the tasteful library and other build- 
ings, at once impress the visitor. 


Looking again, he takes note of the de- 
tails which add to the picture, the rustic 
fountain, the well-kept streets and fences, 
and the neatly trimmed trees and grass bor 
dering the side-walks. Without wearing an 
artificial appearance, the town everywhere 
shows the result of tasteful and constant care. 
This advantage, which contributes so much 
to the beauty of Stockbridge is owing toa 
Society for Village Improvement, which is 
worthy of imitation by other country towns. 
Some account of the last annual meeting of 
this “‘ Laurel Hill Association,” is extracted 
from the Springfield Republican. 


“Toward the middle of a beautiful sum- 
mer afternoon, a couple of hundred, more or 
less, of the good people of Stockbridge, to 
gether with a liberal sprinkling of summer 
visitors from the cities, in carriages and on 
foot, leisurely assembled in the beautiful 
grove at the west end of the hi!l from which 
the Association takes its name, and of which 
it is the possessor. 

Here, in the open air, beneath a group of 
tall chestnuts, the literary and business exer- 
cises of the day took place. After opening 
with prayer, the report of the Secretary was | 
read, containing an account of the improve- | 
ments in and about the village, which have} 
been executed by the Association alone, or 
with its advice and assistance. Among these 
was the erection of a new bridge, the repair 
of side-walks, strengthening the old Elm in 
front of the Post-office, a most tasteful ar- 
rangement of grounds about the Congrega- 
tional Church, and many other small mat- 
ters, which, though insignificant in them- 
selves, taken in the aggregate, add very greatly 
to the tidy and attractive appearance of the 
village. The society has received one bequest 
of $500 during the past year. The totad in- 
come was $399, and the expenditure was 
$290, leaving a balance of $109 in addition 
to the legacy. The Association having at- 
tained to its 20th birth-day, enters now upon 
its third decade, rich in pocket and in hope, 
and especially encouraged in its work by the 
interest which its fame has aroused in other 
communities, and the number of similar so- 
cieties which have already been patterned 
after it. After a pleasant poem, and scatter- 
ing remarks from various speakers, President 








Chadbourne, of Williams College, delivered ’ 
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an address, from which the following extracts 
are taken :” 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, 

The problem for humanity to solve, is the 
problem of right living, and right living 
involves relations to God, to man and to 
this physical universe. These three ele- 
ments are closely linked together, and what 
God has joined, man cannot put asunder 
without suffering a penalty. Every wilful 
neglect of one of these elements reacts upon 
our relations with the others, producing dis- 
cord and loss. 

Cato, as a typical man, recounting the de- 
lights of old age, is represented by Cicero as 
a lover of man and a lover of trees, while 
yearning for another life, almost with the 
faith of an apostle or a martyr. We have 
seen, among these Berkshire hills, some as 
noble characters as have come down to us in 
history or tradition—some who opened and 
closed their eyes amid the quiet beauty of 


| these vales and mountains, rejoicing fur years 


in the beauties of these landscapes ; and giv- 
ing help to the poor, light to the ignorant, 
and companionship to the cultured and re- 
fined ; instead of the thorn, planting the fir- 
tree, on the rock training the wild vine and 
flowers, and beautifying mountain sides and 
glens with crystal brooks led from their ac- 
cust med channels. ‘‘ Itis twenty years since 
the Laurel Hill Association was formed.” 
So, then, we are called to no new scheme, the 
offspring of*some chance excitement or acci- 
dental interest, which appears occasionally, 
in most places, exhausting itself in the setting 
out of a few trees to die of neglect, or in the 
laying out of walks to become lines of weeds 
rather than lines of beauty. This Associa- 
tion had a beginning that promised well. 
“All the citizens were invited by notices 
posted in public places, to assemble on Lau- 
rel Hill, on Monday, the 24th of August, 1853, 
to take measures for the regular improve- 
ment of the burying ground, the streets, the 
walks, the public grounds and Laurel Hill.” 
It would be difficult in any place or on any 
occasion to bring together such a body of men 
as were the leading speakers at the first meet- 
ing of the Laurel Hill Association. Under 
such auspices the Association was formed and 
its object is thus stated in its constitution : 
‘To improve and ornament the streets and 
publie grounds of Stockbridge by planting 
and cultivating trees, cleaning and repairing 
the side-walks and doing such other acts as 
shall tend to beautify and improve'said streets 
und grounds.” Such an Association is an 
houor to any place. But the citizens of 
Stockbridge may well be proud that this Ais- 
sociation originated here, twenty years ago, 
and to-day manifests full vigor under the co- 
operation of another genera'ion. The chil- 
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dren have been brought inte active labor, un- 
til interest in such improvement has become 
the habit of their lives. 

The Liurel Hill Association is plainly the 
outgrowth of a high civilization—one of the 
choice results of that struggle for right liv- 
ing in which the whole race is engaged, a 
struggle that has been hopeless for the many 
thus far, and successful to the very few in the 
whole history of the world. If our civiliza- 
tion is brought to this test, what can each 
man secure for himself by his own labor ? 
we find the world in a deplorable condition. 
We must have surroundings that minister to 
our higher nature. But what we complain 
of in our civilization is, that those who have 
elegant tastes have them ministered to in a 
way that too often speaks of the degradation, 
if not the suffering, of vast numbers of oth- 
ers. Such enjoyments are on too low a plane, 
and disgrace civilization. Yet through this 
degradation we now secure wealth for the few 
and certain forms of luxury and means of 
zsthetic culture. Must this continue so of ne- 
cessity? So some believe. We,on the other 
hand, do not believe this universe was made 
on such a plan that the highest enjoyment of 
the few is made possible only hy the degra- 
dation of the many, so that their highest en- 
joyments are plainly those of the animal na- 
ture alone, brutalizing to the higher nature 
and destructive to life itself. We have seen 
a few families where industry and prudence 
gave the means of living from the labor of 
the members of the family alone,—where the 
Bible was the rule of life-—and this whole 
world a gallery of beauty, a constant source 
of enjoyment to the higher nature. A sin- 
gle family is enough for our argument, if it has 
only what every ordinary family might have. 
On the strength of what we have seen, we 
believe there are conditions which would se- 
cure the highest enjoyment of all. They are 
simple living and high culture. The standard 
at which we must aim is to secure all. that our 
highest nature can desire, through the agency 
of each family, and such an agency as shall 
leave every other family on the earth the 
possibility of equal enjoyment. 

By high culture we mean that by which 
our nature is brought into its best condition 
of activity, and into the best relations to this 
universe in which we are placed—into best re- 
lations to God, to Nature, and to man. If 
this is possible for one man, we believe it to 
be possible for all. 
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tions, to secure right living. Awaken the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in the people and 
they will find the world full of beauty where 
they had never seen it before. The outline of 
every hill, the course of every brook, the 
dashing of every waterfall, the lichen on the 
rock, the moss on the wall, the changing tints 
of the sky and clouds, the calm and storm, 
the frost and snow of winter, the beauty of 
spring and summer and autumn-—all these 
places, all these objects, and all these times, 
are.full of the beautiful. The morning and 
evening sky, the sun and stars, all of these 
are pictures,—the voices of Nature are music, 
—uand the world becomes a cathedral, grand, 
beautiful, inexhaustible in its ministrations to 
the higher nature. 

Now, can we not broaden the sphere of this 
Association, or originate others, that shall se- 
cure the beautiful in all the relations of life, 
or, rather, in all the conditions of life, and 
secure this beauty by such methods as shall 
bring it within the reach of all men, as readi- 
ly as the results of this Association are 
brought within their reach? The first thing 
I mention is the perfection of the house or 
home itself—perfection with simplicity and 
cheapness. I can recall one rough log-cabin, 
at least, in a deep canyon of the Rocky moun- 
tains, that gave me new ideas of the capa- 
bilities of rough logs and stone, rush mats, 
and clean linen, to make a house a beautiful 
home. If we would reserve our architecture 
for our public buildings, that belong to all, 
and bring our house-building into an entirely 
different style, I am satisfied there would be 
great gain. This great discovery in building re- 
mains to be made. Simplicity in thestructure of 
the house shuts out the pretence of style which 
adds so much to the work in the house. The 
simple style of living which such a house sug- 
gests is in very thought a relief from the bur- 
dens and vexations of modern housekeeping, 
which are increasing in geometric ratio every 
year, while the means of meeting them in- 
crease only in arithmetic ratio, if at all. We 
have seen a few—a very few houses—old 
parsonages and other quiet, modest places, 
that attract no attention, which were better 
worth the study of our wisest and best peo- 
ple and our social scientists, than all the art 
of the cities of Europe, or the exhibitions of 
productive machines, which are only a delu- 
sion, so long as our foolish consumption out- 
strips their power to produce. ‘There are 


If it can be secured, then | enough of such places, two or three in a coun- 


it is plain that any mode of life that shuts us} ty, where simple living and cultivated people, 
> . ° .. bee ° . a”. ’ 
out or shuts others out from its enjoyment, is in the same house, give us a picture in itself, 


Wrolge 


Whatever will secure this for the! 


a picture of beauty in its possibilities for the 


greatest number is in the right direction. And | race. 


I take the Laurel Hill Association as an jl- 
lustration of what has been done in one direc- 
tion, and of what might be done in all direc- 


In our advance from rude modes of build- 
ing, we have almost without exception sacri- 
ficed comfort to ostentation. The task is for 
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you, for the people of our country, to carry ' growing there ?—care, vexation, needles: la- 
the principles of your association into the idea 
cf home, that we may have less hard labor! money, if that means anything worse than I 
out-of-doors, less machinery and vexation in-| have mentioned. Our homes can be beauti- 
doors; that we may have early marriages be-|ful as well as our streets and grounds, and 
cause young people can afford to marry, and | they need their peculiar beauty as much. The 
that we may all live more nearly upon the|women must do this work. They rule the 
same plane; that the beauty of our homes; home, and rightfully so. We look to them 
may be in their simplicity and in the wise | to bring it back as near as this imperfect 
lives of those who live in them, and that the| world will allow, to the simplicity and com- 
value of each home shall be in the people who | tort of Eden—not the comfort of the few, liv- 
inhabit it, rather than in the work of the|ing upon the toil of others—that is a comfort 
wood-carver, the plumber and the upholsterer. | that nothing but pure selfishness can be satis- 
This plain, simple, sensible life we are all| fied with —but a comfort possible to all. 
striving for. The tired workers of our cities nee 
are wild for it every summer. But the hotel| _ IT has long been common to sneer at New 
life has followed them to every watering-place, | Jersey for its limited extent of territory and 
until the artificial and wasteful life there is, | Supposed poverty of production ; but when it 
if possible, in excess of city life. And now | is known, as is true, that the average value of 
we hear that those pretentious hotels are ery- | farm products in that State is $28 36 per 
ing for custom, while their disappointed cus-| acre, or greater than that of any other State 
tomers of former years are spreading among |i the country, New Jersey may offset its 
the farm-houses of the mountains and lone | productive “sand heaps” against the rugged 
sea-shores, or pitching their tents in the|rocks and barren wastes of its larger neigh- 
wilderness. The same wasteful life may fol- , bors.—Daily Paper. 
low them there, but I believe it is doomed, 
like coarse and flashing jewelry, to be sought 
for soon only by the ignorant and foolish, and | y christian ! looking Heavenward to inberit 
soon to pass away as an absurd folly which| Tne treasures garaered there from moth and rust, 
men and women have endured surprisingly | How dost thou keep the gift, of precious merit, 
long, when the remedy was lying ready at | rhe Master hath committed to thy trust? 
hand. | Whate’er its worth, a kingdom or a pittance, 
Now, if woman has any mission, this right | The gift is much e thee, for on its care 

and beantiful, simple living is certainly-a part | Tellae or vena eneee de hhetes arabe: 
of it. The home is mainly what she makes " 
it, and the home must be what contents her, 
or it is no home to others. For the home, 
without the happy, contented face of its mis- 
tress, is a wilderness, a fen without a beauty The morning mest not break and find thee sleeping, 
or joy. So long as each home in the neigh- The night must never meet thee unaware; 
borhood has all the paint carving, carpets} siack not tvy toil, and in the time of reaping 
and servants its owner can purchase for the| The balm of peace shal! blossom everywhere. 
money that may chance to come to him by Keep watch and ward to guard thy mouth securely, 
inheritance or successful business, so long| Lest even thy friend thy counsels uudermine ; 
there must be great difference between the | No soul howe’er endowed can fathom surely 
homes of equally worthy people, and so long | The wealth enshrined within the depths of thine. 
unsatisfactory, artificial life must continue. | Therefore cast not its pearls in common places, 
We want a home that shall be all a culti-| Lest they be trampled by unmindfal herds ; 
vated, wise family ean desire, and yet shal |THe brook, oertowing,lnyesdianetrons tare, 
be no indication of the banker’s account, be-| ° 

| 

| 

| 








THY TRUST. 


So then neglect is no’, but use it rather 
In service for thy God and fellow-men ; 

Then canst thou, when He comes, His own to gather, 
Return it richer to His hand again. 


But when the Lord shall tell thee to deliver 
The message He has spoken in thy soul, 
Like seasoned arrows from anointed quiver, 


cause within the reach of every industrious 
man. ‘The protest that came to me in favor 
of the women of Stockbridge, as the movers 


: Send forth His truth, nor fear to send the whole 
and upholders of the Laure! Hill Association, | ' ae 
j a 4 >! Though friend desert thee for thy honest thinking, 
gives me hope, and the only hope I have from Though foe denounce thee with a lip unjast, 
such sources. Now, if you can form an ass0o-| g;5); each uawelcome cup God fills thee drinking, 
Clation for right living, as a branch of this Keep that which is committed to ‘hy trust. 
organization, you will not only confer a bless- | Nor yet in self-denial must thou gl 
ing upon Stockbridge, but upon the State and \s though approved before the race is run; 


hioa—an association which shall be not} Go till thy grouni—its fruit shall tell the story— 
only for imp. ving our streets and public | \nd meekly wait for God to say “ well done. 
grounds, but our parlors, bed-rooms, kitchens, | Frances E, Pops, 
and tables. Do you know the weeds thatare| Cleveland, Ohio, 11th mo., 1873. 


bor, waste of time, ill health, and waste of 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 2d inst. have been received. 


Great Britaix —The bullion in the Bank of 
England increased £1,065,000 during the week 
ending with the 27th ult. The bank rate of dis- 
count had been reduced to 6 per cent. Shipments 
of bullion to the United States continued to be 
made. Onthe 27th alt., U. 8S. 5-20 bonds of 1865 
were quoted in London at 938; those of 1867 at 
963 ; the 1¢-40 bonds at 91}, and the new 5 per 
cents. at 91{. 

France.—A partial change has been made in the 
Ministry, a second tender of the resignations of its 
members having been accepted by the President. 
In the reconstruction, M. Beulé, Minister of the In- 
terior, retired, and the Duke de Broglie, the head of 
the Cabinet, took his position, relinquishing that of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to Duke Decazes, a new 
member. Two other departments, those of Instruc- 
tion and Worship and of Public Works, are also 
occupied by new incumbents. The changes are 
believed to increase the strength of the Ministry. 

The Assembly, on the 24th, rejected Leon Say’s 
“interpellation” in regard to the illegal delay of 
the elections, by a vote of 364 to 314, 


Iraty.—At an influential meeting held at Rome 
on the 26:h ult., at which D. D. Field, an eminent 
lawyer of New York, and M. Richard, Secretary of 
the Paris Peace Society, were present, it was de- 
cided that an Italian Committee should be organ- 
ized in connection with the Juridical Cougress of 
Brussels. Count Sclopis, the Italian member of 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration, and General Gari- 
baldi were appointed honorary members of the 
committee. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 24th, a mem- 


ber named Mancini made an eloquent speech in 
support of the priuciple of arbitration, and praised 
the conduct of the United States and Great Britain 


in the settlement of the Alabamaclaims. After the 
speech, a resolution recommending the introduc- 
tion of an arbitration clause in all future tréaties 
with foreign powers, was unanimously adopted 

Germany. — The Gazette announces 
that the King of Bavaria has signed a decree re- 
pealing the concordat with the Pope. 

A fresh sentence has been pronounced in Berlin, 
on behalf of the Prussian government, against 
Archbishop Ledochowski, for continuing unlaw- 
fully to institute priests. He has been condemned 
to two years’ imprisonment, and an additional fine 
of 5,400 thalers. He has also been ordered to re- 
sign within a week from the notice. The Pope has 
written him a letter exhorting him to firmness. 

The German Government has addressed represen- 
tations to that of Spain relative to the seizure of 
two German vessels in the Sooloo Archipelago, near 
the Philippine Islands, which vessels were taken to 
Manilla, and there adjudged lawful prizes, for al- 
leged violation of blockade. It is expected that the 
decision of the Manilla court will be reversed by the 
Spanish Government, and the vessels restored. 

The Federal Council has accepted the official in- 
vitation to Germany to participate in the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, and has decided to leave to 
Prince Bismarck the appointment of Commissioners 
to represent Germany ©n that occasion. 


Spary.—It is stated that on the 25th ult., the Ger- 
man squadron was formed in line of battle before 
Cartagena, to enforce a demand upon the insurgents 
for the restoration of 25,000 pesetas which had 
been «xterted from German enhjects in that city. 
Upon notice tbat reiusal fullowed by 
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would be 
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bombardment, the insurgents paid the money. On 
the 26th a bombardment of the city was commenced 
by the land batteries of the government forces, and 
kept up for eight hours on that day. It was con- 
tinued on several succeeding days, with the ex- 
ception of a truce of two hours on we 27th, and 
one of four hours on the 28th, obtained | y the in- 
tercession of officers of the foreign squadrons. 


Disaster AT Sga.—On the 22d ult., about 2 A. M., 
the French steamship Ville du Havre, from New 
York for Havre, was sunk in mid-ocean, N. lat. 47° 
21’, W. long. 35° 31’, by collision with the sailing 
ship Loch Earn, from London for New York. A 
dense fog had prevailed for some days previously, 
but most of the accounts yet received state that at 
the time of the occurrence, the weather was clear, 
with a heavy sea, but not much wind. The ship 
struck the side of the steamer, cutting a large open- 
ing, into which the water rushed so rapidly that the 
steamer sank in about twelve minutes. By the 
falling of two of the masts, two large boats which 
bad been filled with people, were crushed, killing 
and maiming many persons. Two other boats were 
launched, and from the Loch Earn, which, though 
mueh damaged, was less seriously so than the 
steamer, four boats were sent. With all of these, 
87 persons, including 10 women, were rescued, some 
of whom had floated on planks, &., for two hours 
The cold was intense, and many were nearly insen- 
sible when picked up. Those believed to be lost 
numbered 226. A few hours afterward, the ship Tri- 
mountain, from New York, responded to the signals 
of distress from the Loch Earn, and took from it 
the survivors (except two who could not be re- 
moved), landing them on the 30th at Cardiff, Wales. 
The Loch Earn, it was believed, would endeavor to 
go to Queenstown, but it had not arrrived onthe 2d 
inst. 


Domestic.—The gratifying intelligence was made 
public on the 29th ult., that the correspondence be- 
tween our Government and that of Spain, on the 
question of the capture of the Virginius, had result- 
ed in the Spanish government’s conceding the de 
mands made by the United States. These included 
the return of the vessel; the release of the surviving 
passengers and crew ; and a salute to the American 
flag, on the 25th inst., unless Spain shall previously 
satisfy the United States that the vessel had no 
right to the American flag or American papers. In 
that event, the salute is to be withheld, and Spain 
is formally to disclaim any intentional indignity to 
the flag in the acts against the Virginius. If it shall 
be shown that the vessel was not entitled to the 
American flag and papers, the United States will 
institute proceedings against the vessel and the sur- 
viving parties who have violated the taws; and 
Spain will also institute proceedings against any of 
her authorities who may have violated either laws 
or treaty stipulations. The question of damages 
to be paid tothe families of the prisoners executed 
is left for future settlement, it is said by a mixed 
tribunal. 

The statement of the public debt issued on the 
Ist inst., showed an increase over last month of 
$9,028,576.84. 

Jobs P. Hale, formerly U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire, died on the )9th ult., in his 67th year. 
He was early distinguished by his earnest opposition 
to slavery, and to the annexation of Texas. Elect- 
ed to the U. S. Senate in 1847, he stood for a time 
alone against the slave-holding majority in that 
body. Io 1852,be was the candidate of the “ Liber- 
ty Party’ for President ; and in 1865 was appointed 
by Precident Lincoln ae Win! 
post he be ld for tower 
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